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Beyond Science 


BY HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT 
[A Lecture Before the New York Section of the A.S.P.R.] 


Whatever be the argument which appeals to a man who 
tries by argument to establish the validity of belief in a 
future life, sooner or later he has to face the materialist’s 
proud claim that the question of survival can be dismissed 
because science has demonstrated the dependence of mind 
upon matter. Each and all of the classic forms of the argu- 
ment for immortality, whether religious or philosophical, 
rest upon some assumption, and it is this assumption that 
the materialist attacks. 

The thesis of the materialist is well known. He holds 
that man “is the product of causes which had no prevision 
of the end they were achieving; that his origin, his growth, 
his hopes and fears, his loves and his beliefs, are but the 
outcome of accidental collocations of atoms .. . that all 
the labors of the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, 
all the noonday brightness of human genius, are destined to 
extinction in the vast death of the solar system”. These 
are the words of Bertrand Russell, who calls on man to 
build his soul’s habitation on this “firm foundation of un- 
yielding despair”. 
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The answer to this thesis of Bertrand Russell is found, 
first, in the valor which faces death. “Stimulated by the 
ineluctable necessity of facing death, and of living so as to 
face it with fortitude,” says a philosopher contemporary 
with Russell, “man has not abandoned himself to nerveless 
inaction, to pusillanimous despair.” (F. C. S. Schiller, 
Humanism, p. 228.) A further answer lies in certain 
simple questions. They are questions which seem to impair 
the “firm foundation of unyielding despair”. What is 
matter? And what is it that actually links what the mate- 
rialist calls a cause with what he calls a product? The cause 
and the product may be, and often are, as different as a 
bulb planted in the mud and a lily of exquisite fragrance 
and form. Suppose that in looking at human life we 
emphasize the “product” rather than the “origin”. We are 
then beyond the measurable and the tangible, and in a 
region of relevance actually closed to the materialist. His 
theory keeps him out—so long as he acts upon it. The best 
the materialist can offer us is a “picture”, not a structure 
built of “facts”. 

In the nineteenth century men acquired great confidence 
in the methods of scientific investigation and in the applic- 
ability of these methods to any question the mind might 
raise. They came to think of the whole universe of man’s 
experience as under the sway of what were called “laws”, 
and if the scientists did not forget at least the public forgot 
that these “laws” are only our statements of the way things 
happen so far as our observation and experiment enable us 
to say how they happen. 

The discovery of these uniformities—described in the 
so-called “laws”—greatly assisted in the practical tasks of 
inventive men, and no one would be so foolish as to belittle 
the results of the knowledge that was acquired by the use 
of the scientific method. It was an exciting period in the 
history of man’s intelligence, for the succession of fruitful 
applications of knowledge to life and the results which 
accrued to the western world in terms of power and con- 
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trol over the resources of the earth produced an exalted 
sense of security and a high degree of confidence in the 
almost inevitable progress of mankind. The attempt was 
made to use the scientific method in every direction. For 
example, people who had little interest in religion as a 
personal concern, and little sensitivity to spiritual values, 
became expert in the discussion of religion as a phenome- ~ 
non; they investigated it as one might profitably enough 
investigate a tree after it was cut down or an animal that 
had first been killed, never realizing that they missed the 
important thing, which is the life that informs any living 
structure. 

It was not unnatural that this mood of confidence should 
be shaken by the war and by all its consequences in the 
impaired stability of institutions and the beliefs which 
supported them. We began to wonder whether perhaps 
there is not some limit to the validity of the scientific 
method if so well-informed a generation could lapse into 
such barbarism. Has Science, we wondered, been too much 
concerned with the primitive beginnings, the origins, while 
the really significant thing about human life is seen only 
when we look at its highest manifestations? Perhaps what 
is wrong with us is that we have neglected the qualities of 
personality without which there can be no moral control 
of all the clever mechanisms we have been able to invent. 
At any rate, we lost our confidence in “inevitable progress”’. 
Indeed, many have felt that humanity walks along the edge 


of a precipice, in danger of imminent disaster. Says Dr. 
C. G. Jung: 


Whether from the intellectual, the moral, or the aesthetic view- 
point, the undercurrents of the psychic life of the West present 
an uninviting picture. We have built a monumental world round 
about us, and we have slaved for it with unequalled energy. But it 
is so imposing only because we have spent upon the outside all that 
is imposing in our natures—and what we find when we look within 
must necessarily be as it is, shabby and insufficient. 


Now the interesting thing is that nowhere do we find 
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today so clear and convincing a criticism of the undue con- 
fidence of science as in the works of the best trained and 
most successful scientists. Bertrand Russell forcefully illus- 
trates this point (The Scientific Outlook, p. 78): 


We do not ever see what we think we see. Is there any reason 
to think that what we think we see exists, although we do not see it? 
Science has always prided itself on being empirical, and believing 
only what could be verified. Now you can verify the occurrences in 
yourself which you call “seeing Jones”, but you cannot verify 
Jones himself. You may hear sounds which you call Jones speaking 
to you; you may feel sensations of touch which you call Jones bump- 
ing into you. If you have been impressed by this argument, you may 
address him as if he were at the other end of the telephone, and say, 
“Are you there?” And you may subsequently hear the words: “Yes, 
you idiot, can’t you see me?” But if you regard these as affording 
evidence that he is there, you have missed the point of the argument. 
The point is that Jones is a convenient hypothesis by means of 
which certain of your own sensations can be collected into a bundle; 
but what really makes them belong together is not their common 
hypothetical origin, but certain resemblances and causal affinities 
which they have to each other. 


One limitation of science brought out in this passage, 
and in the chapter from which it is quoted, is that it deals 
with reality in some one of several possible particular ways, 
each of which necessarily leaves out something which could 
be known only by the adoption of a different approach. 
That is what we mean when we say science is abstract. 
The investigator selects certain aspects of a phenomenon 
and isolates these for study; he is aware, if he is a true 
scientist, that the resultant knowledge he may gain is only 
a partial knowledge, and he sometimes compares his re- 
sults closely with those reached by colleagues who approach 
by a different pathway this same phenomenon. So it is the 
part of wisdom, for him and for all who take over his 
results, to remember that what he knows never justifies the 
conclusion that all is known that might be known. 

It is particularly to be remembered that because the 
method of science is to analyze, then to describe the details 
revealed by the analysis, then to classify these details, and 
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finally to make a general statement about them on the 
ground of similarities and differences observed, the scien- 
tist must always be interested in breaking up any object or 
event he studies until he has reached the smallest discern- 
ible units. But we human beings are interested in objects 
and events which are wholes, which (that is) we apprehend 
and value as unique objects and events and not because they 
may by a process of abstraction be classified with other 
objects and events. Eddington goes so far as to say (The 
Nature of the Physical World, pp. 288-289) : 


The physical world is, we have seen, the answer to one definite 
and urgent problem arising in a survey of experience; and no other 
problem has been followed up with anything like the same precision 
and elaboration. Progress towards an understanding of the non- 
sensory constituents of our nature is not likely to follow similar lines, 
and indeed is not animated by the same aims. .. Those who in the 
search for truth start from consciousness as a seat of self-knowledge 
with interests and responsibilities not confined to the material plane, 
are just as much facing the hard facts of experience as those who 


start from consciousness as a device for reading the indications of 
spectroscopes and micrometers. 


(Italics mine). Elsewhere he says: 


Mind is the first and most direct thing in our experience, and 
all else is remote inference. 


Our notions regarding matter are under continuous re- 
vision and we can today properly question the dogmatism 
of those who attribute reality to matter and give to mind 
only a dependent and secondary existence. Scrutiny of the 
“material” leads us directly into those mysterious regions 
in which energies change their form and consciousness 
alone can measure or interpret the processes. Man may 
belong to a world of external contingencies, but he is also 
a world in himself, and since it is he who asks “What is 
Man?”, and he who must weigh the reply, he can never 
find a final answer. True, he is body, but he is more, or 
the body could not be what it is. True, he cannot move 
without accommodating himself to inexorable facts, such 
as temperature, pressure, and the configuration of alien 
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objects, but once adjusted to these facts he may move in 
any one of many directions and it is his purpose that deter- 
mines which direction he takes. Yet the very purpose he 
expresses in what he does derives its meaning from his 
appreciation of his place in a Whole which he did not create, 
which he may even come to feel creates through him. 


“Only an infinite process can show me who I am’, said 
Royce. 


Before the problem of the relation of mind to body the 
only proper attitude today is one of humble, undogmatic 
recognition that little is known and much yet to be learned. 
As we have realized that the spectrum shows the eye only 
those components of light that the retina is adjusted to, 
while there are infra-red and ultra-violet rays that must 
be detected by instruments sensitive in other ways, so we 
may well recognize that the body-mind relationship is far 
more complex than either mechanists or vitalists have sup- 
posed. We have, so to speak, seen only a portion of the 
spectrum. No one can say dogmatically that the only con- 
ditions under which consciousness may exist and continue 
its creative activity are those already familiar to us, or that 
the change which comes with bodily death necessarily in- 
terrupts the continuity of consciousness. It is too native 
to identify sensations with the neural processes which 
accompany them. It is absurd to say that my thought about 
a long past event is nothing but an excitation of neural 
elements—the latter exists only in the immediate present 
while the former is a persistence of the past into the present 
and a grasp of past and present within a single span of con- 
sciousness. And in much of our knowledge, if not in all, 
we are relating what we perceive through sense impressions 
to concepts which correspond to no present external objects. 
As a physiologist of repute says: 


Consciousness is a different form of energy from nerve energy, 
which it is impossible to describe in terms of the physical. ... This 
dramatic leap from the physiological to the psychical is the most 
important factor in the evolution of mind. It is the decisive factor 
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which once and for all turns the balance and establishes the 
supremacy of the mind over the body. 


And we can point to the fact that the developed mind, so 
far from reacting mechanically to an external situation, 
can either follow its suggestions, so to speak, or exert an 
inhibitory action. The discharge of energy need not be 
down the most obviously open or frequently used channel; 


on the contrary, the energy can be directed at will into 


channels which lead to the fulfilment of a consciously cher- 
ished purpose. So there is a force developed “which can 
dominate brain processes”. From this starting-point of a 
higher development the mind may pass on “still further 
along the road that delivers us from bondage to the flesh, 
and leads us to anticipate the complete emancipation of the 
mind from the body”. Science, in the opinion of this 
authority, “points to this supremacy and liberation of the 
mind as the goal towards which nature is working”’. 

Even these considerations are not the most searching 
reply to the materialist. We have been shown in our time 
how hard it is to draw a line between the organic and the 
inorganic, between living creatures and what we have called 
“dead matter”. We find ourselves inhabitants of a living 
universe. Or, to say the same thing in a somewhat dif- 
ferent way, the universe is the embodiment of spirit, the 
“living robe of deity”. It ceases, if this be true, to be “the 
mere scene or theatre on which our life is transacted, which 
is all a dead universe can amount to”. Instead it becomes 
a “living Companion” whose purpose we can share as we 
also become creators of values. On such a level the rela- 
tionship between a man and the Universe precludes an 
exploitation of his individuality as a mere means to an 
end that is not his own. The recognition of creative pur- 
pose as characteristic of the Universe means the discovery 
in the Universe of what we know in ourselves, in limited 
fashion, as “personality”. A Universe in which personali- 
ties are extinguished by material changes is not treating 
these personalities as ends in themselves, but only as means, 
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as “fodder or fuel”. (For a suggestive development of this 
point of view the reader would do well to consult A Living 
Universe, by L. P. Jacks.) 

Being the kind of creatures we are, we find in some 
parts of our experience a quality which satisfies us without 
reference to any other part of our experience. In other 
words, we find an intrinsic value in some of our experiences. 
They are not welcomed as a means to some other satis- 
faction. They carry their own validation. Life is not 
worth while unless it includes some such experiences, for 
we are not content indefinitely to be used for purposes we 
cannot share; we claim some deep satisfactions which are 
inalienably our own. When moments or hours of such 
intrinsically valuable experience come we recognize that 
they are not measurable in terms of time and _ space. 
“Eternity in an hour” is the poet’s phrase, and sometimes 
we know what he means. 

No two of us will select for enumeration similar expe- 
riences of timeless values, but many of us can understand 
that others will find them in their own way. The artist, for 
example, who has penetrated beyond merely pleasing par- 
ticulars of outward form and color to underlying principles 
of structure and harmony can understand the musician’s 
discerning ear, though its distinctive joys are denied to 
him. But it is not only by persons of keen aesthetic insight, 
nor only as the result of long training, that the intrinsic 
values in life are appreciated. Unlettered men can know 
the unadulterated joy of wholehearted service of a supreme 
cause. Very ordinary people can find in comradeship, in 
simple human fellowship, in the intimacies of family life, 
in the exercise of consciously-acquired skills, in the fashion- 
ing of useful things, a satisfaction which remains peculiarly 
their private possession. And at the heart of the satisfaction 
is the joy of creating something that endures, either as an 
undying memory which makes life forever different and 
better for ourselves or as an object of use or beauty which 
enhances the desirability of life for others. Insofar as we 
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do thus create we are already dwelling in a realm that is 
invisible but not therefore any the less real than the tangible 
environment. In such experiences we achieve uniqueness, 
and therefore become real individuals; and the meaning we 
find in our lives at such times resides more in conceived 
possibilities as yet unrealized than in our consciousness of 
present circumstances. We discern through such moments 
a timeless Reality of which we discover ourselves to be 
even now uniquely real and individual parts, but we see 
our present selves as only fragments or hints and dimly 
visible beginnings of something not yet known. We may 
even measure the worth of our experience by what it sug- 
gests to us of larger meanings which are at once future 
possibilities for us and present realities as ideals. Perhaps 
it was this that Schleiermacher had in mind when he spoke 
of the “immortality we can have now in this temporal life”; 
Emerson phrased it in more nearly Oriental language when 
he said (Letters and Social Aims, p. 281), “the future 
state is an illusion for the ever-present state”. Perhaps, in- 
deed, our difficulty in all discussion of immortality is just 
that we have conceived of it as continuous duration whereas 
it is in no sense concerned with quantities but only with 
qualities of existence. “There is a sphere where insight has 
nothing to do with the lapse of hours.” Similarly we have 
imported into our thought of immortality the conception 
of space and talked of heaven as of a place, and find it hard 


now to escape this self-imposed limitation of our thought. 
Frederic W. H. Myers well said: 


Few men have pondered long on these problems of Past and 
Future without wondering whether Past or Future be in very truth 
more than a name—whether we may not be apprehending as a 
stream of sequence that which is an ocean of coexistence, and slicing 
dur subjective years and centuries from timeless and absolute things. 


Of these intrinsically valuable experiences those which 
most completely emancipate us from the limitations of the 
present are those in which we are conscious of growth, 
the widening of the range of our powers, the increase of 
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the intensity of our appreciation, the achievement of origin- 
ality in insight and purpose. It is indeed of the very nature 
of the creative life that it defies the confining boundaries 
of circumstance. “Greater things than these shall ye do.” 

The power to enjoy or to create beauty, the acknowledge- 
ment of an imperative which has authority over us because 
it is self-imposed, the clear perception of truths which 
have been reached through the very different but comple- 
mentary processes of induction and intuition, the delights 
and self-denials of love, the codperation of kindred minds in 
efforts which are beyond the powers of any one person— 
these all suggest far more than they can show; in them 
we have intimations of capacities which the routine and 
the conventions of life succeed in concealing from the casual 
eye, except when a crisis tears away the crust of habit. And 
the capacities which are so limitless in their suggestion are 
all intimations of an order of existence that is independent 
of particular combinations of material events. As Dr. John 
Wright Buckham has lately said, “We come to realize that 
the Personal Order constitutes our most real and meaning- 
ful habitat though not our most obvious and insistent one’. 
(Christianity and Personality, p. 164.) 

I wish to say in conclusion that I am not supposing these 
considerations I have brought forward to be potent enough 
to convince anyone who is determined to doubt the possi- 
bility of survival. I am content, as a layman in the field— 
as distinct from a theologian, a philosopher, or an investiga- 
tor into psychic phenomena—to voice in my own way what 
Santayana calls “the soul’s invincible surmise”. For this I 
think there is no need to apologize. A great deal of what 
we most value in life is made possible only because man has 
a soul, or is a soul, and because the soul does surmise. 
There is an outreach of personality towards what as yet 
can only be hoped for, assumed, or regarded as at least a 
risk worth taking. After all, 


Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
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That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 


The supreme outreach of the soul is that which projects 
man’s values into a future beyond the convenient boundaries 
and distinctions of time, into an Eternal Now; and into an 
existence beyond the convenient but tyrannical boundaries 
and distinctions of space, into an All-inclusive Here. And 
I have tried to suggest to you that in this familiar life of 
earth man is capable of a quality of existence which reveals 
to him that he already belongs to that Now and to that 
Here. Man can achieve a self-discovery which shows him 
an imperishable world within. 


Discovered lies the land of our rebirth, 

A world of rest within this world of strife; 
The steadfastness that bears the life of earth 
Reveals already the immortal life. 


—Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 








Haunted Houses 


BY DR. EUGENE OSTY 


Are There Hauntings? 


When Camille Flammarion held a sort of referendum 
on this question, he received a large number of narratives, 
all of course requiring confidence in his correspondents, as 
is the case with spontaneous phenomena. When M. Boz- 
zano. was writing his book on the subject, The Phenomena 
of Haunting, he gathered, as he tells us, 532 cases worthy 
of attention. These two authors have called attention to the 
fact that the details of the reported manifestations agree 
within their category. They showed also that such phe- 
nomena have been reported in all periods and that they 
are still reported from every part of the world, particularly 
among the less sophisticated peoples. Explorers, travellers, 
missionaries, have often written about hauntings among the 
backward races of almost primitive customs. 

Nevertheless a great many cultivated people, it would 
be safe to say the majority, do not believe in haunted houses. 
So few people have had occasion to witness them, in condi- 
tions safeguarded against illusion and fraud, that one is 
loath to accept a phenomenon of which neither the process 
nor the purpose is understood. 

If I were asked “What do you think about it?” I should 
reply, “I know hauntings only through reading of them. 
Some of the published accounts seem supported by persua- 
sive testimony. Moreover, I see no good reason for denying 
in theory the possibility of hauntings. Of course I am 
very certain that this phenomenon, like so many others, has 
had its frauds; is this a reason for never studying it? But 
I should like, as would so many others, to be convinced by 
personal experience. I am waiting for the opportunity.” 

It must be that the opportunities are rare, for in a 
quarter-century of active curiosity about the phenomena 
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called metapsychic, the balance-sheet of my experiences in 
the matter of haunted houses stands thus: one attempt to 
witness a haunting, and having been on the point of making 
a second attempt. 

In 1922 an opportunity was offered me. It meant passing 
the last night of the year in a room in the chateau of L.L., 
a vast and ancient dwelling where, it is said, an old lord of 
L. who murdered someone there long ago returns each 
year—as though keeping an anniversary—to show his re- 
morse in the very room of the murder. The owners of the 
chateau were certain about the haunting. They said they 
were certain because the story had been handed down for 
generations, and because they had had confirmation of it 
from various persons (priests, doctors, and so on) who 
had been willing to pass St. Sylvester’s night in the haunted 
chamber. They themselves had never had the courage to 
do so. 


Old Lord L. forgot his periodical expiation in 1922. He 
cheated me. 

During the four years that Dr. Géley was Director of the 
Institut Métapsychique, he was only once, together with 
Charles Richet, in a position to investigate a haunting; it 
was in Paris. Many evenings of patient waiting were in 
vain. In my eleven years of directing the Institut Méta- 
psychique I have never been asked to investigate a haunted 
house, although I am kept informed about all sorts of other 
things. If the phenomenon were relatively frequent, I 
imagine—considering the number of readers of the Revue 
Métapsychique, of my correspondents and my contacts— 
I should sometimes have been called upon for the purpose; 
particularly since so many people naively endow psychical 
researchers with magical knowledge which they would like 
to see put to work ridding them of embarrassing “spirits”. 

The only haunting which I might have observed in eleven 
years was mentioned to me last year by the excellent writer 
René Johannet, who heard of it indirectly. It concerned 
an estate in the Ain, where terrifying noise, over a period of 
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years, had disturbed the life of a family. Since the thing 
“looked good” we took the necessary steps to get in touch 
with it. We had no luck. The family which occupied the 
estate had, only a little while before, given up the place 
rather than submit to further harassing. And the attempts 
made by M. Johannet to get the permission of the proprietor 
had, as might have been expected, no success. 

The exchange of correspondence which this occasioned 
had at least one result: a circumstantial report by Mme 
de M., tenant of the estate where the strange and inex- 
plicable noises had occurred. This report is certainly not a 
presentation of testimony calculated to establish the facts 
with exactness. While Mme M. was living among the 
phenomena of haunting she never dreamed of assuming 
the position of an observer with a view to future publica- 
tion. She suffered annoyance from the phenomena, and 
wished ardently that they would stop. Nor should such a 
story be expected to convince the reader. In such cases 
only those who have lived among the events can be certain 
of them, their certainty being built up of a quantity of 
secondary observations which are not written down and 
many of which are forgotten. What gave me the idea of 
publishing this report was the care to preserve simple 
objectivity displayed in it, affording a high opinion of the 
good judgment of the narrator. I thought that the phe- 
nomena of haunting are so rare that readers would be glad 
to read a case simply and clearly presented.* 


The Manifestations of Haunting 


Perhaps not all my readers have any very extensive no- 
tions concerning hauntings. To understand what I am 
about to say it is necessary to know something about the 
workings of the phenomenon. I could sum them up, but I 
fear, so improbable do some of these modalities seem, that 


* This case was published in THE yourNAL for October, 1936 (“Record of a 
Haunting”, by Mme De M.; Vol. XXX, No. 10, p. 325). 
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my lack of personal experience in the matter and the spirit 
of doubt which “haunts” me might lead me to omit, de- 
liberately, the strangest among these strange phenomena. 
From distrust of myself, and also because M. Ernesto Boz- 
zano has, in his above-mentioned book, set forth the various 
forms that hauntings take, I shall make use of his work. 


(Extract from Les Phenoménes de hantise, pp 1-6).—In their 
auditory form they comprise all sorts of apparently causeless sounds, 
from raps and cracks of different intensities to noises imitating the 
sound of falling furniture or the breaking of household objects, such 
as bottles, bowls, window-panes. One seems to hear doors and win- 
dows being violently closed, heavy object dragged across the ground, 
such as barrels or other round vessels, chairs furiously shaken, large 
pieces of iron being tossed about with an infernal din. In other 
cases the sounds and noises seem to have a human origin: particularly 
the measured footsteps which pace corridors or go up and down 
stairs; more rarely one hears a strange rustling of a silk dress passing 
and repassing the witnesses, or the echo of plaintive cries, of harrow- 
ing groans, of sobbing, of sighs, of murmurs, of words and phrases 
uttered. It has even happened that passages of liturgical hymns have 
been heard, of chants, choirs, musical concerts, in places formerly 
used for similar functions. 

Observation shows us that these sounds, these noises are partly 
subjective and hallucinatory and partly objective or real; those of a 
subjective nature, however, are the more frequent. Actually the doors 
and windows which one hears banging usually remain closed; the 
pieces of furniture which were overturned, the vessel which was 
smashed, are found intact in their places. In some cases din which 
some persons call deafening is not even heard by others present. On 
the other hand, incontestibly objective noises and sounds are not 
rare, for it has been testified that doors and windows do really swing 
open, or that they have been seen at the moment of banging shut; 
furniture is found out of place or overturned, pottery found shattered, 
or all the witnesses simultaneously hear the sounds, noises, groans, 
which occasionally become so loud that passers-by have been able to 
hear them for considerable distances. It is therefore necessary to 
record the existence of sounds which are “collective” perceptions as 
well as others which are “elective” perceptions. The first are gener- 
ally real; the others may be merely hallucinatory, although every- 
thing goes to prove that the hallucinatory sounds have their origins 
in genuinely external conditions. 

In their visual form, the phenomena of haunting comprise lumi- 
nous manifestations and phantom-apparitions. The luminous mani- 
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festations are fairly frequent; usually there is a diffused light, illu- 
minating a site in such a way as to render the phantoms visible; or 
they are lights emanating from the apparition itself. In some cases 
they take the form of spheroid lights with vague outlines, which run 
rapidly along a short trajectory and then disappear; more rarely 
they take the form of globular lights with sharp outlines, and remain 
for a long while floating in the air. And there is finally the case of a 
light seeming to shine from a hallucinatory lamp or candle, carried by 
the phantom, or even the embers, no less hallucinatory, of a dead fire 
near which the apparition seems to crouch. 


The visualized phantoms, except for a few apparitions of animals, 
always clothe themselves in human form. Far from showing them- 
selves swathed in the spectral white drapery of old legend, they seem 
to be dressed in the costume of the period in which they lived. Gener- 
ally they appear so lifelike that they could be thought alive ; sometimes 
they appear distinct but transparent; in other cases they are mere 
shades of vaguely human form. Usually they seem to enter a door, 
pursue their way and enter another room, where they disappear ; but 
often they appear suddenly and vanish from the spot like vapor, or 
they disappear by passing through a wall or a closed door. Sometimes 
they walk, at other times they glide, floating in the air. 

In many cases the manifestations continue intermittently over a long 
period of years, with long intervals of non-appearance, and, in certain 
cases, on fixed days. But generally the haunting only lasts for a few 
years, and often only months or even days. Manifestations are 
usually preceded by a vague feeling of “presence” which seizes the 
percipient and causes him to glance in the direction where the phantom 
appears. If the apparition draws near, the percipient feels a kind of 
cool breeze. 

One of the characteristics which phantoms most customarily show 
is their apparent indifference to the living beings who see them, or, 
occasionally, their seeming ignorance of the place where they appear. 
They climb a staircase, walk down a corridor, enter a room, without 
any obvious aim and without noticing the persons present. Or they 
may even be about some domestic duty, or make gestures of despair, 
crouch over a fire in an obvious state of “absence of mind”, as if 
the actions they performed arose from “somnambulistic automatism’. 
All this does not mean that there are not many exceptions in which 
the phantom shows recognition of the onlookers, whom he may even 
intentionally address by gestures and words; a circumstance which 
considerably complicates the problem to be solved. 


Of the visual phenomena we must repeat what we said of the 


auditory apparitions, that the lights and apparitions may assume 
either a “collective” or an “elective” character; in the first case all 
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proof tends to show that we are never dealing with purely subjective 
manifestations. 

In their tactile form, the phenomena of haunting are rare and show 
little variation. There are sensations of weight or pressure on various 
parts of the body, corresponding to the unsuspected presence of the 
phantom sitting on the bedside, or pressing against the witness. There 
are the cold and clammy hands which grasp, press or insinuate them- 
selves between sheet and body. In a series of hauntings which is well 
known and well attested, phantom hands which grasp the onlooker’s 
wrists or touch nearby objects have left indelible scorched marks as if 
they had been hands of fire. 

As to phenomena of an olfactory order, they are even rarer than the 
tactile kind, and vary from the corpse-like odor suitable for a bloody 
drama or an unburied body to the perfume of violets, recalling some 
gracious episode that happened at the death-bed of the manifesting 
spirit. 

In their physical form, aside from the phenomena we have just 
listed—the upset furniture, the banging windows and doors, the 
broken glassware—there are many stories of bells which continue 
to ring loudly without apparent cause, even after they have been 
isolated by cutting the cords and wires. Equally frequent are cases 
of the “rain of stones”, presenting very remarkable characteristics, 
as when the stones take a course contrary to the laws of physics, or 
stop in mid-air, or fall slowly, or with uncommon skill strike an 
intended spot, or are hurled without doing damage, or even without 
rebounding, as if they had been caught by an invisible hand. Or the 
stones may be found to be warm, even glowing. 

In other cases bedclothes are violently snatched from beds, their 
occupants sometimes lifted and put gently on the floor, if, indeed, 
the beds themselves are not overturned. More rarely there are 
showers of water, of mud, of ashes, or the sudden disappearance of 
objects, which are later returned in a fashion just as mysterious. Less 
frequently still there are phenomena of persecution, and the clothes of 
the victims are set afire. The beds where they lie sometimes catch 
fire, or their houses burn—in these cases there is often a shower of 
bluish sparks which fall on the victim, the bed, the house. .. . 


Such are the forms of the phenomena of haunting accord- 
ing to Bozzano, who has read hundreds of accounts, and 
has drawn from his reading the firm conviction that haunt- 
ing exists. 

The weirdness, the uselessness, the improbability, the 
insanity of the greater part of these manifestations cer- 
tainly do not tend to bring about a ready acquiescence in 
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their reality. When one has not oneself witnessed them, 
it requires breadth of mind to admit, if no more, that they 
may be possible, even probable, since they are recorded in 
all times and from all places. It is in this state of mind, 
being able neither to affirm nor deny and hoping ardently 
to become convinced through the testimony of facts, that I 
am about to set forth some considerations that will aid, I 


think, in establishing a solid opinion regarding the reality of 
haunting. 


Spontaneous and Experimental Phenomena 


From the point of view of research leading to explanation, 
it might be said that spontaneous psychic phenomena—such 
as presentiments, telepathy, warnings, hauntings—contrib- 
ute nothing. They indicate that they exist, and that is all. 
Also they are likely to be attributed to the causes to which 
men always turn in the presence of phenomena they do not 
understand: God, the devil, spirits. 

The same is not true of experimental phenomena. These 
teach us something about their origin, and consequently 
about the origin of spontaneous phenomena. They have 
not yet taught us much. More than anything else they have 
tended to eliminate false explanations, thus opening up 
useful avenues for research. And since this is only the be- 
ginning, merely the work of a very few researchers, we may 
claim that through the centuries—that is to say, in a very 
short time on the scale of humanity’s duration—the accumu- 
lation of discoveries in this direction will give illumination 
to the “metapsychic” scheme of things which will be in 
striking contrast to the opaque gloom in which we work with 
so much difficulty today. 

Formerly a monition of death, that is to say a warning 
that a loved one at a distance is in danger, is dying or dead, 
was called telepathic, which is generally understood to mean 
that it is the person in danger or dying or dead who by an 
activity of his mind informs the friend or relative able to 
receive this sort of mental message. 
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Another kind of incident, of the same general type, rather 
interferes with this interpretation. It is that in which the 
mental warning of danger or death precedes the event by a 
longer or shorter period of time; and particularly when 
the one threatened has no idea of what is awaiting him. 
Consistent with the explanation of monitions, it is usually 
thought that in premonition it is not the spirit of the one 
about to die that is the author, but very probably the spirit 
of someone already dead who is preoccupied with events 
that concern those he has left behind. 


There has arisen the study of experimental phenomena, 
which by observing persons gifted with supernormal facul- 
ties has shown that every human being has a wider psychic 
range than the ordinary exercise of the intelligence would 
lead us to believe; that beyond the thoughts over which he 
has no control, beyond the rational exercise of his intelli- 
gence demanded by sensory perceptions and the habit of 
forming connected judgments, he possesses a “spiritual 
plane” capable of knowing reality without hindrance from 
space and time. And thus the spontaneous phenomena, 
attributed through ignorance to causes outside the percipi- 
ent, are seen to be of the same sort and having the same 
origin as the induced phenomena—an origin still obscure, 
certainly, but capable of being studied, when the investi- 
gator is freed from the illusory appearances which held him 
within one explanation, satisfactory to many, but false in 
its simplification of the problem. 


So far as concerns the spontaneous phenomena of haunt- 
ing, has the study of supernormal physical phenomena 
taught anything useful? Yes. When physical mediums—I 
am speaking, of course, of the genuine ones, so rare among 
the many frauds that the frauds do not even imitate them— 
are made to display the varied phenomena of which they 
are capable, it is seen that a good many manifestations are 
common to physical mediumship and hauntings: such as the 
sensation of icy coldness before or during the phenomena, 
the displacement of objects as if they moved by themselves, 
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noises, sensations of “presence’’, sounds of footsteps without 
visible cause, visions of human forms vaguely transparent, 
of opaque forms, etc. 

And this has led—aided by other lines of evidence—to 
making two classes of haunting: hauntings properly so- 
called, seemingly independent of living beings; and pseudo- 
hauntings, consisting of similar manifestations but due to 
the presence of an unwitting “medium” in the house. Those 
who have written on the question are agreed in saying that 
in these latter cases it is usually adolescents about whom 
the phenomena occur, a temporary mediumship brought 
about by disturbance of growth. This spontaneous haunt- 
ing has been reported of the places occupied by Home, 
Guzik and Kluski, particularly when they remained for a 
time without producing their phenomena in séances. 


Books about haunting, then, distinguish these two forms 
of haunting: that in the presence of an unintentional me- 
dium, and that which does not depend on any of the persons 
living in the premises. Would it be rash to say—I am always 
assuming that haunting is real—that it is not established 
that there are any hauntings which are independent of 
living beings? 

The proof that could be given for pure haunting would 
be this; that the facts demonstrate that the manifestations 
have continued, sometimes for a long period, although the 
occupants of the house have succeeded one another. Is this 
a coercive proof? I should greatly prefer testimony to show 
that the manifestations continue when the houses are no 
longer occupied. For it might be possible to do for haunting 
what has been done for objects and places that call up events 
of the past. 

If several highly gifted clairvoyants were placed one after 
the other in certain rooms, the chances are that they would 
experience sensations or have visions telling them more or 
less clearly about the drama that had occurred there. Could 
it be that in certain places this mysterious, unconscious 
mode of cognition takes place equally effectively for every- 
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one or for many people? And that instead of being trans- 
lated into veridical hallucinations, it is expressed in physical 
phenomena? Let us remember that if the cases of spon- 
taneous telepathy which have been collected are for the 
most part subjective, I mean purely hallucinatory, a certain 
number are objective, that is have physical expression: 
furniture overturned, sudden and inexplicable noises, and 
so on, coinciding with danger to a relative at a distance, or 
his death. 

Pure supposition, to be sure, but one that would give a 
better standing before our reason to the childish auto- 
matisms of the phenomena of haunting. It is, moreover, a 
supposition that would be negatived by the demonstration 
that haunting continues in houses temporarily cleared of 
inhabitants: both men and animals. 

If there is nobody in a house, how can a haunting be 
proved? 

The study of experimentally induced phenomena makes 
the proof possible. It will continue to approach that goal 
little by little. But already our studies into the mediumship 
of Rudi Schneider have put us into a position to record 
hauntings, whether there be an investigator at or near 
the haunted locality, or no one present at all. 

What makes this possible is the good fortune we had in 
finding, in the case of the rather feeble mediumistic powers 
displayed by Rudi Schneider during the year he was at our 
disposal, that his efforts to put forth a visible materializa- 
tion (which were authenticated at the time only up to the 
vaporous stage) only resulted, because of his failing 
mediumship, in the production of an invisible substance 
which would have gone completely unnoticed if our devices 
for control and for automatic photography in darkness had 
not shown us that this substance was partially opaque in 
infra-red light between 1 and 2 microns: an opacity varying 
from 1 to 75% according to the condition of the medium. 
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This discovery puts at our disposal, in the case of haunt- 
ings, a process for revealing the invisible phantom and, 
at the same time, any fraudulent agent. That is, of course, 
always supposing that the materializing process is the same 
in all circumstances in which it comes into play, the spon- 
taneous as well as in the pre-arranged; which is what seems 
most likely. 

If the method we have described in print* were used, 
whatever was graphically recorded, and corroborated by 
automatic photographs, in the presence of the investigator 
and the ordinary inhabitants of the haunted spot, would 
continue to register if the haunting went on in a sealed room 
with no one in it. It would be easy to add the recording of 
noises. 

Risky work, beset with difficulties, demanding a great 
deal of perseverance, but capable of resulting in precise 
records and the beginning of genuine study. 


The Need of Reporting Cases of Haunting 


Human falsehood is everywhere about us. But behind 
it are all the realities of life. Let us not reject the phe- 
nomena of haunting, reported in every age and country, on 
the grounds that it has been imitated. To act thus would 
be to exclude from our interest everything that can be faked 
or imitated. Above all, let us not reject it on the grounds 
that it is unlikely. The infinitude of what we do not know 
would seem stupendously unlikely if it were revealed to us. 
Rather let us exert ourselves to verify this phenomenon in 
order to ascertain whether it exists, and, if it does, to sub- 
ject it to scientific study. 

Our readers can help in this. First by letting us know of 
hauntings which turn up in their vicinity. Then by making 
inquiries so as to weed out all but the cases which seem 
important and promising, whether in the form the phe- 





*Les Pouvoirs inconnus de l’esprit sur la matiére: Revue Métapsychique, 
No. 6, 1931, and No. 1, 1932. 
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nomena take or in the opportunities for experimental study. 
Being on the scene, they can then arrange to let us have 


access to the haunting; which is almost always difficult to 
do, for many reasons. 


[Dr. Osty’s closing remarks are addressed to the readers 
of the Revue Métapsychique, from which his article is trans- 
lated, but we should like to echo them to the readers of this 
JourNAL. Hauntings are still very much on the borderline 
of established psychic phenomena and greatly in need of 
clarification. The method of study suggested by Dr. Osty 
seems well worth trying. The co-operation of readers, in 


conducting preliminary inquiry and reporting cases to us, 
is earnestly solicited. ] 





A Letter from England 


BY DR. NANDOR FODOR 


(Research Officer, International Institute for Psychical Research) 


December, 1936. 
BLACK MAGIC 


I do not like the subject of Black Magic. Our hands are too far 
full with psychic problems, produced through mediums and occurring 
spontaneously, to trespass on the preserves of occultists. But recently 
in a public speech Mr. Ramsay MacDonald went so far as to say: “I 
am told that the Black Art is getting more popular today than ever 
on account of a wave of extraordinary credulity among young and 
up-to-date people, who are turning more than ever towards it.” Mr. 
Dennis Wheatley, the novelist, seized this opportunity to explain in 
the Daily Mail that Black Magic is indeed practised in England today ; 
he expatiated on the Black Mass at which children were sacrificed in 
the old days and stated that “there is some reason to suppose that even 
today young children who disappear have sometimes been kidnapped 
for this purpose”. In a letter to the Daily Mail I protested against 
this novelistic effort to revive the worst tradition of the Middle Ages, 
and in an article in the Daily Sketch on November 13th I did some 
plain speaking as follows: 

“Too much nonsense is being talked about Black Magic in this 
country today. Writers of occult fiction, no doubt, welcome it. But 
the general public should realize that there is not a scrap of evidence 
that Black Arts are being practised in England. Outside the imagina- 
tion of morbid and hysterical people, Black Magic has no existence 
in this land. Psychical Research has made a clean sweep of the Black 
Arts. Moral perverts may find new thrills in incantations and diabolic 
ceremonies which they find described in musty books, but no such 
practice will make them real sorcerers. It will not enable them to in- 
voke Powers and Principalities of Darkness. It will, at best, produce 
psychological states in which they might believe themselves to be in 
touch with the Evil One. The Devil only appears to those who believe 
in his existence.” 

Regarding incantations, the magic circle, and other paraphernalia 
of the Black Arts, I could not go into details in a newspaper article. 
I know of people who smelled awful smells during magic operations 
but I know of no one who went so far as a philosopher friend of 
Professor E. G. Browne’s who, as described in the professor’s A Year 
among the Persians, had twice gone through the training incumbent 
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upon those who wish to gain control over the Jinns. He retired into 
a solitary spot where he was to remain for forty days, spending the 
greater part of his time in incantations in the Arabic language within 
the magic circle, eating little food and diminishing the amount daily. 
He was told that “if he has faithfully observed all these details, on the 
twenty-first day a lion will appear, and will enter the magic circle. 
The operator must not allow himself to be terrified by this apparition, 
and, above all, must on no account quit the mandal (magic circle), 
else he will lose the result of all his pains. If he resists the lion, other 
terrible forms will come to him on subsequent days—tigers, dragons, 
and the like—which he must similarly withstand. If he holds his 
ground till the fortieth day he has attained his object, and the jinnis, 
having been unable to get the mastery over him, will have to become 
his servants and obey all his behests. 


THE FRIGHTFUL DRAGON 


‘Well, I faithfully observed all the necessary conditions, and on the 
twenty-first day, sure enough, a lion appeared and entered the circle. 
I was horribly frightened, but all the same I stood my ground, 
although I came near to fainting with terror. Next day, a tiger came, 
and still I succeeded in resisting the impulse which urged me to flee. 
But when, on the following day, a most hideous and frightful dragon 
appeared, I could no longer control my terror, and rushed from the 
circle, renouncing all further attempts at obtaining the mastery over 
the jinnis. When some time had elapsed after this, and I had pur- 
sued my studies in philosophy further, I came to the conclusion that 
I had been the victim of hallucinations, excited by expectations, soli- 
tude, hunger and long vigils, and, with a view to testing this hypo- 
thesis, I again repeated the same process which I had before practised, 
this time in a spirit of philosophical incredulity. 

“My expectations were justified; I saw absolutely nothing. And 
there is another fact which proves to my mind that the phantoms I 
saw on the first occasion had no existence outside of my own brain. 
I had never seen a real lion then, and my ideas about the appearance 
of that animal were entirely derived from the pictures which may 
be seen over the doors of baths in this country. Now the lion which 
I saw in the magic circle was exactly like the latter in form and color- 
ing, and, therefore, as I need hardly say, differed considerably in 
aspect from a real lion.” 

This is an extremely illuminating story. The miracle to me is not 
that a lion, a tiger and a dragon were seen on the first occasion, but 
that, provided the conditions were observed as before, nothing what- 
ever appeared during the second attempt. 
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JACOB OF SIMLA 


Touching on the subject of magic and miracles, I have the sad duty 
to strip Mr. Jacob of Simla of the glamour of wonders which sur- 
rounds him in occult literature. Mr. Jacob is the original hero of 
Marion Crawford’s Mr. Isaacs and Kipling’s Lurgan Sahib in Kim. 
A dealer in precious stones, he was to all accounts an unusual and 
gifted man. But, as regards miracle working, he was a dreamer and 
the victim of a gigantic hoax. 

My suspicions were first aroused when I met a gentleman from 
India who for thirty years was the private tutor of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. I asked him if he knew Mr. Jacob. He did, but he 
never heard of his occult powers; the only miracle that Jacob had ever 
performed was that he “stung” Mr. Imre Schwaiger, of Delhi, to 
whom he sold his business. 

I know Mr. Schwaiger. I set out to interview him. He happened 
to be in London. I was fortunate enough to meet in his office Mr. 
Joseph Maiden, a man with big hotel interests in Delhi, and Mr. 
Angelo, a banker and Mr. Schwaiger’s business associate. All three 
had known Jacob intimately over a period of about 40 years. They 
were highly amused when from Stead’s Borderland (April, 1896) I 
read them an account of Jacob’s thaumaturgical powers, of his walking 
on the water, of his butterfly-storms, transportations, et cetera. The 
space at my disposal is not sufficient to print all the information which 
I obtained. I shall restrict myself to Mr. Angelo’s testimony. This is 
what he told me: 

“T think I can throw light on the genesis of the Jacob-legend. He 
had reason to believe that he was a chosen man; for never in his life 
did he learn that he was the victim of a gigantic hoax. I know all 
about it because the man who hoaxed him was my father. 

“Jacob was something of a Persian scholar. He had educated him- 
self, and knew the Koran by heart. My father, Colonel Angelo, staff- 
officer to General Nicholson during the mutiny, was a very good 
Persian scholar. He was fond of hoaxing, and selected Jacob for one 
of his victims. He wrote to him in Persian and declared himself to 
be an ascetic living on a faraway mountain top and caring nothing for 
worldly things. He chided Jacob for his attachment to material 
pleasures. He hinted that there would be great things in store for 
him if he opened his eyes to greater realities. The letter excited 
Jacob’s imagination. He rushed to a friend and read it out to him. 
My father happened to be there and listened in grave silence to his 
own letter. 

“From that day he wrote to Jacob week by week. He led him on 
gradually, promising him great wealth if he would follow the holy 
man’s advice. The way would be shown. 
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“These letters were always delivered at night. My father’s confi- 
dential servant dressed up as a Sadhu, knocked at Jacob’s door, 
handed in the letter and vanished. He was strictly instructed never 
to speak a word. Jacob used to relate the story of these mysterious 
visits. He added color to it. Colonel Angelo heard with considerable 
amusement flowery descriptions of how the man dissolved into mist 
in front of Jacob’s eyes. Quite possibly this is how the mystery of 
the disappearance of Ram Lal in Crawford’s Mr. Isaacs originated. 

“This correspondence lasted for some years. Jacob grew impatient, 
so the Sadhu promised to lead him into a veritable Aladdin’s cave if 
he would obey his instructions and would use the treasure for holy 
ends. The cave was nine miles away from Simla in the mountains. 
Mr. Jacob was solemnly bound to cover the journey on foot at night 
and alone. Colonel Angelo knew that Jacob was a coward. He did 
not believe that he would set out all by himself, so he had him 
watched. His spy saw Jacob leave on the mysterious journey. He 
broke his vow and took Inayat, his servant, with him. 

“The cave and the diamonds existed only in my father’s imagina- 
tion. Picture his surprise when Jacob came next day and showed a 
handful of small diamonds. He said that everything turned out as 
the Sadhu promised. He had found the cave and in it the treasure. 
He swore that he went out alone. 


“The holy man’s next letter was full of venom, denunciation and 
maledictions. He called Jacob a traitor to the great spiritual mission 
that was prepared for him and cursed him, promising ruin and deso- 
lation as a punishment for the broken vow. 


“Call it a miracle if you like; the curse, uttered as a joke, took 
effect; perhaps because Jacob was an extremely superstitious man 
and the Sadhu’s threats shook him to the core. From that day, every- 
thing went wrong with him. No man in his sane mind would have 
started the great Hyderabad diamond law suit against the Nizam. 
It was the act of a haunted man. He lost all his wealth and though 
he was a very shrewd business-man and had considerable reputation, 
he never could regain his footing. He was ruined by the curse of a 
Sadhu who did not exist.” 


Tt was on this purely imaginary basis that Jacob allowed himself to 
be reported as an initiate. The snowball was started by the account in 
Borderland. Its author was a soi-disant magician, who called himself 
Tautriadelta and who W. T. Stead suspected (he himself states this 
in his introductory words) to have been Jack the Ripper. The story 
crossed hack to India. Mr. Jacob encouraged it and, presently, he 
found himself surrounded by a halo. It was good business. The Ra- 
iahs would buv anything from a man who could work miracles, and 
Mr. Jacob was clever enough to pretend to no miracle working powers 
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in the presence of his friends. They did not even suspect that he was 
said to be a magician. As I am told by Mr. Maiden: 

“Jacob stayed at my house as my guest for as long as six months. 
I never heard that he could work miracles. It is impossible that I 
should not have heard of them. He was a weak specimen of human- 
ity. He could never have kept it a secret if he had performed any- 
thing of an occult nature. It is very likely, however, that he would 
have encouraged people to write miraculous stories about him and 
that he would even pay for them. That was just what he would 
have done.” 

Thus, like the morning mist before the sun, the miracles of Jacob 
of Simla vanish into thin air. Stripped of its false trappings, the 


limitlessness of his own credulity is the only miracle which his life 
reveals. 


I INVESTIGATE ANOTHER CASE OF HAUNTING 


Through Dr. Maxwell Telling, of Leeds, an SOS came to the 
International Institute for Psychical Research from Yorkshire. Dis- 
turbances of a mysterious nature broke out in the house of a titled 
lady. Old fashioned wire bells rang for five days without visible or 
normal agency and, on the third day, two maids independently saw a 
phantom woman leaning over an ancient cradle. Both girls received 
an awful shock. The nerves of one were so shattered that she had to 
be sent home. The other recovered her balance and carried on. The 
phantom woman was seen again. Doors mysteriously opened, and 
the owner of the house was considering the disagreeable possibility of 
leaving the place. 

I arrived with Miss Naomi Bacon, the well known trance-medium. 
By that time the disturbances had died down. There was nothing 
to do but examine the witnesses, investigate the bells and to prevent, 
if possible, the recurrence of the phenomena. 

I found that the wire bells required some force in pulling. They 
could not be short-circuited as they were not electrical. The gnawing 
of the wires by rats would not have produced a sound. The wires 
ran in the walls and the access to them was limited to the bell-pulls 
and to the clappers. The bells rung when both the bell-pulls and the 
clappers were watched. The servants gave an extremely good impres- 
sion. They were all upset. The household was threatened with dis- 
organization. I took their story and made each of them sign her 
respective statement. They fitted in. There were no contradictions. 
A builder was called in. He could find no cause for the ringing. 

T went up with him into the attic, where the wires run exposed 
before they descend into the kitchen-passage to the bells. The wires 
were thickly coated with dust. There was nothing to discover there. 
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The phantasmal vision appeared to put the phenomenon in the 
haunting order. Bells do ring in haunted houses. A number of cases 
are told in an old and rare book, Bealings Bell, by Major Edward 
Moore, F.R.S., 1841. But the phenomenon is seldom acknowledged 
as supernormal, since it is too easily produced by human agency. The 
questions which I had to solve were: was there a connection between 
the phantom lady and the bells, was the bell ringing due to pranks of 
the maids, or was it a phenomenon of the Poltergeist order? 

I ruled out the last two at an early stage. To settle the first, we 
had two séances in the room where the phantom was seen. Through 
the entranced medium we heard of three ghosts: two ladies and a 
cretin boy. One of the ladies poisoned her husband and killed her 
child; the other was robbed of her boy and was attracted to the house 
by the cradle; the cretin boy followed a maid into the house and 
made a habit of ringing the bells from sheer mischief. The stories 
were dramatic and the awakening of the ghosts to their real mental 
state was not without struggle. How far the data correspond to 
truth is, at this stage, impossible to tell. A historic investigation which 
is being undertaken may throw light on important features. 

What interested me mostly was not so much the story but the 
events which gradually led up to the phantasmal vision. I could trace 
the increasing pressure on the nervous systems of two highly sensi- 
tive girls by the events, and by careless suggestions about ghosts. The 
tension grew until it reached the border of psychic perceptions. The 
ghost could make itself visible to them. That is, however, only part 
of the story. How the bells were rung remains a mystery. But my 
findings clearly indicate that the maid who fled with a nervous break- 
down might have been the main source of power. The bells rang 
angrily during the night after she left, and in the morning. Then the 
power seemed exhausted and the house grew quiet. The maids were 
well above the age of puberty. No crockery was broken, no objects 
stirred mysteriously. The hand-bell in the house never rang. There 
was no reason to suspect the presence of a Poltergeist. The cretin boy, 
of course, would not be far from that description. But his activity, 
if he was indeed responsible, was a limited one. 


MYSTERY OF AN OCEAN FLYER’S RETURN 


In Empire News, Nov. 8, 1936, I told the story of a curious adven- 
ture of mine. In a sitting with a well known London trance-medium 
I was addressed by the control in the words: 

“You know the gentleman who brings the aeroplane? The gentle- 
man who lost his life in an aeroplane?” 

I acknowledged that I might. It instantly leaped into my mind 
that the man described might be my friend, Capt. George Endresz 
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who, in 1931, flew non-stop from New Foundland to Budapest. I 
wanted more information. My questions, however, elicited a mass of 
confused replies. The correct statements that stood out were: He 
lost his life in an aeroplane; something about Italy and Mussolini; 1 
talked his language; his name had two syllables, with a sibilant sound 
in it; he flew across the big water, not for record breaking; he knew 
something about an amusing photograph. 

A clear flow of information would have been suspect of telepathy. 
The confusions and contradictions ruled this out. But because the 
contradictions were flagrant I had to conclude that the return of 
Captain Endresz was not proven. 

There came an unexpected sequel. In the evening, Madame Ni- 
jinska, the wife of the famous Russian ballet dancer, rang me up. 
She said that she had a sitting in the afternoon with the same me- 
dium. She did not book in advance. The medium happened to be 
free, but her sitting was very bad. Somebody who said that he was 
an aviator pestered her throughout the sitting. He would not go. 
He insisted that he knew her and her family. But she could not 
place him. 

I was getting much interested. Madame Nijinska is a Hungarian 
by birth. Her family is well known in Budapest. My friend, Cap- 
tain Endresz would know the family. Was it possible that he was 
still hovering about the medium and had excitedly rushed through 


when, of all coincidences in the world, another compatriot happened 
to have a sitting? 


I asked her what the aviator said. 

“He said that he crashed to death in Rome and he babbled some- 
thing about Mussolini.” 

“Anything else?’ I asked. 

“Yes, some nonsense that he flew for a country.” 

That was a bullseye. Captain Endresz’ ocean flight was unique. 
It was the only one undertaken for purposes of political propaganda. 
The name of the plane, “Justice for Hungary”, was meant to call 
the attention of the world to Hungary, whose thousand-year-old 
unity was destroyed by the Treaty of Trianon. Verily, Captain 
Endresz flew for a country. 

I thought that the case for Captain Endresz’ return had tremen- 
dously improved. Years later I received a shock. The trance me- 
dium against whose integrity there was not a breath of suspicion 
before was caught in crude and premeditated fraud. She had been 
imposing, in her home, by another type of mediumship on a large 
number of people for years. She had passed off spurious messages, 
and had involved in a net of lies her “Big Chief”. Was it possible 
that I had been spoofed? 


I cast my mind back to the outstanding incidents in the Endresz 
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message and I was struck by the discovery that the good hits were the 
salient facts that must have been printed in the daily Press at the 
time when he lost his life in a crash. Had the medium, knowing 
that I was of Hungarian extraction, stowed away in her memory 
the information for future use? Had she made conscious or sub- 
conscious use of it? 

I cannot answer the question. All I can say is that by the canons 
of evidence I have no right now to call the incident evidence of 
spirit return. 


HARRY PRICE’S LIBRARY 


I reported in an earlier letter that Mr. Harry Price is retiring 
from psychical research. He tells me now that he made a gift of 
his valuable library to London University. The gift has been ac- 
cepted and his books have already been taken to Imperial College, 
where they will be recatalogued. The library, consisting of 14,000 
volumes, will be known as the Harry Price Library of Magical 
Literature. 

With Mr. Harry Price’s retirement the London University Coun- 
cil for Psychical Research will lose its Honorary Secretary. I un- 
derstand, however, that Mr. Price will remain associated with it 
in the capacity of consultant, and that the Council intends to carry 
on in new premises. 





Book Reviews 





THE GHOST IT WAS, by Richard Hull. New York. Putnam. 
278 pp. $2.00. 

Psychical researchers who are at the same time lovers of good 
detective stories will find The Ghost It Was a most diverting book, 
since the central character is an old martinet of an uncle whose 
nephews, three villainous and one pure, work on his new-found belief 
in survival to worm themselves into his good graces. A convenient 
ghost-story about the mansion old James Warrenton has bought 
permits one nephew to masquerade as a ghost; vengeance to come 
upon him via another interloper in plumed hat and luminous paint; 
and a gentleman from Scotland Yard to appear in the guise of a 
member of the Society for Psychical Research. Whether or no there 
was ever any ghost is a matter that the author glides over as lightly 
as any spook. The book is adroit as a mystery, and fun—partly 
because of its absurdities—for those who know the language of 
spiritualism and psychical research. 
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SHOCKS, by Algernon Blackwood. New York. E. P. Dutton and 
Co. 300 pp. $2.00. 


This book, it is well to warn the timorous, is well named. Mr. 
Blackwood can write as horrendous and uncanny a story as any 
living author, and several of those in the present volume represent 
his art at its best. This is high praise, for Mr. Blackwood is in- 
structed in the occult, and his stories have the high verisimilitude 
which comes with a real mastery of the shadowy but nonetheless 
necessary boundaries within which the occult story must be confined. 
His revenants do not return capriciously; his unworldly bargains 
are well made and well kept; his breaches in the wall of the material 
world occur where the walls are thinnest. But, once again, these 
stories are strong meat, and except for The Stranger, a gentle, 
tender story which opens the book, are more unpleasant than most 
of the stories we have had from Mr. Blackwood’s pen. 


THE WIND BLOWS OVER, by Walter de la Mare. New York. 
Macmillan. 320 pp. $2.50. 


For the first time in some years we have a new book of tales from 
Mr. de la Mare. As always, they are incomparably well written, and 
this group includes two likely to be of interest to the readers of 
this JouRNAL: A Revenant, in which Edgar Allen Poe returns to 
reprove and remonstrate with a professor who is too complacently 
tabulating the factors in the poet’s life; and Strangers and Pilgrims, 
in which a spirit returns to a churchyard to search for his own 
epitaph—a subject which gives Mr. de la Mare, the poet, a chance to 
include more of those epitaphs for which he may, some day, find 
himself justly famous. 


F.L.T. 





